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CYPRUS: THE RADCLIFFE REPORT 


| HOPE that those who disagree with the British 
Government’s policy for Cyprus will not, for 
that reason, throw away the opportunity Lord 
Radcliffe’s constitution offers for the restoration of 
parliamentary rule in the Island, and for putting 
an end to nearly two years of coercion and 
violence. The proposed constitution has already 
been rejected by E.O.K.A. and, what is far more 
serious, by the Government of Greece. Party 
politics in Greece have not been without influence. 
But the Cypriots themselves have not yet given 
their verdict, which will be guided by the advice 
of their leaders, who will no doubt follow Arch- 
bishop Makarios. It should not be forgotten that 
important political decisions are often a choice of 
evils. If it is asked which is the lesser evil, an 
indefinite continuaticn of coercion or parlia- 
mentary rule in Cyprus based on the Radcliffe 
constitution, there can be little doubt about the 
answer. If politics is the art of the possible, it is 
no less the art of the preferable. Critics of the 
Radcliffe constitution virtually fail to distinguish 
_ between the policy which fixed Lord Radcliffe’s 
terms of reference, and which cannot be changed 
without a change of Government in this country, 
and the merits of these proposals as a means of 
establishing a parliamentary democracy in Cyprus, 
exercising the fullest possible measure of internal 
autonomy. It has been said that the proposed con- 
stitution is not ‘liberal and democratic’ because 
the Governor will be an autocrat, instead of a 
constitutional monarch. But the constitution is a 
diarchy, reserving external affairs, defence, and 
internal security for the British Government. In 
these fields the Governor must be the executive 
authority. A diarchy is difficult to work smoothly 
and is obviously transitional but it has worked in 
Malta and Singapore. The Joint Council, if there 
is good will on both sides, will help to settle 


differences between the two administrations. 

The practical difficulties about giving internal 
security immediately to a Greek Cypriot Govern- 
ment are considerable. There is the fact that most 
of the police are Turks, the cost of a large and 
efficient police force, and the importance of keep- 
ing the police out of politics until passions have 
subsided. But after a time, the local Government 
should have its own force for normal police duties. 
On this point an indication of purpose is very 
desirable. 

Apart from these three matters, the affairs of the 
island will be managed by Ministers responsible to 
Parliament in the ordinary way. The intention 
clearly is that the Governor shall accept the 
decisions of Parliament on all issues that do not 
touch the reserved powers or the safe guards, ‘ the 
constitution for minorities’. He will be a con- 
Stitutional ruler in relation to internal affairs. 

What makes the Radcliffe constitution genuinely 
“liberal and democratic’ is that it is based on the 
sovereignty of the people, exercised through adult 
franchise. For the first time in Cyprus, women 
will have the vote. There will be a Greek elected 
majority in the Legislative Assembly, for which 
Archbishop Makarios has been asking all along. 

Finally, the fundamental rights written into the 
constitution and enforceable by the Supreme 
Court, together with other devices for the pro- 
tection of minorities, will give the Turkish minority 
every guarantee the law can offer for its security. 

Judged on their merits, the Radcliffe proposals 
represent a workable interim constitution for 
Cyprus. But their acceptance or rejection in Cyprus 
will depend on other considerations, of which the 
policy of the British Government is the most im- 
portant. Here, concessions could and should be 
made to Cypriot opinion, without giving anything 
vital away. I suggest three directions in which more 
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flexibility is needed. So far as Cyprus is concerned, 
we should offer an amnesty for political offenders 
as soon as agreement has been reached with the 
Archbishop. E.O.K.A. is determined to prevent a 
settlement that will put it out of a job. We must 
not allow sporadic violence to prevent us from 
persevering in discussions with representative 
figures. 

So far as the Archbishop is concerned, we 
should be willing to modify the proposed con- 
stitution in the light of his comments. This is 
not negotiation, and still less a curt ‘take it or 
leave it’. He should be asked to name the persons 
he wishes:to meet. They should not be chosen by 
the Government. We should indicate to him his 
early release, even if, pending agreement, he does 
not return to Cyprus. 

Finally, there is the crucial problem of self- 
determination. The principle has been accepted, 
but the timing and method of its application are 
still in doubt. So far as the method of self-deter- 
mination goes, let those who regard partition as 
wrong in principle and utterly impracticable con- 
sole themselves with the thought that this is not 
the only way of giving free choice to Greeks and 
Turks. Something more definite must be offered 
in regard to timing. At present, the conditions 
attached to the exercise of self-determination make 
it extremely remote, and their fulfilment will, of 
course, be interpreted by the British Government. 
We should be willing to agree a date with the 
new Cypriot Government, and, failing agreement, 
to go to arbitration. It would be a tragedy for 
Britain and Cyprus if this opportunity were lost. 
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MALAYA AND THE U.K. 


of Bites Malayan delegation, led by the Chief 
Minister, Tunku Abdul Rahman, had two 
objectives on their recent visit to London. These 
were to discuss the terms of an agreement on de- 
fence and financial help from the U.K. over the 
first five years of Malaya’s independence. 

Malaya already has a heavy burden of military 
expenditure amounting to 17.7% in 1956 of the 
total Federal expenditure. To fight the com- 
munists and maintain internal security an inde- 
pendent Malayan Government has to expand the 
army, navy and air force, and Britain was asked 
to contribute to this expansion in kind and cash. 
Under the agreement, for the first three years, 
H.M.G. will provide an annual grant for main- 
tenance of £3m., and at the end of that period a 
joint review will take place on the further assist- 
ance that is needed, subject to a maximum of 
£1lm. over the following two years. H.M. 
Government will also contribute £6.5m., the un- 


spent balance of the grant already promised 


towards the capital cost of expanding the Federa- 
tion Army; equipment to the estimated value of 
£5.5m.; and a grant of £1.3m. to finance local 
purchases of equipment and building work for the 
Federation Navy. H.M.G. has also promised a 
grant equivalent to the unspent balance at the 
date of independence of the Federation’s allocation 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. 


Full consultation will take place as between 
equal partners on the stationing of British_and 
Commonwealth troops in Malaya. They will be 
assigned to certain areas, possibly in Johore, and 
Perak, where the communists are active. They 
will be subject to the same civil criminal juris- 
diction as the Federation forces. Although they will 
operate under British command, the Director of 
Operations will be a Malayan. The Common- 
wealth base will be used only for the defence of 
Malaya, Singapore and the Borneo group. As 
Malaya is not committed to the South East Asian 
Treaty Organisation, and the Tunku insists that 
such a decision must be taken by an independent 
Malayan Government, British troops will not be 
used to carry out the U.K.’s obligations under 
S.E.A.T.O. without the prior consent of the 
Federation government. The Tunku was equally 
firm that a decision on co-operation with the Afro- 
Asian bloc would be reserved for the future. His 
chief concern is with China and here the danger 
is infiltration rather than armed attack. 


The Tunku has agreed to assist Singapore with 
internal defence by the appointment of a Minister 
to the Internal Security Council who may have to 
use the deciding vote, as Mr. Lim Yew Hock, the 
Chief Minister, proposes that the Council should 
be composed of equal representation of the Singa- 
pore and U.K. Governments and a representative 
from the Federation under the chairmanship of a 
representative of Britain. 


The delegation did not succeed in obtaining a 
Government to Government loan and was advised 
to turn to the London market and other sources. 
It is possible that Malaya may seek financial help 
from the U.S. for agricultural and industrial 
development. The Tunku has a strong case. He is 
well aware that it is not enough to fight communism 
by military means alone. The Federation Govern- 
ment’s ambitious development plans, both econo- 
mic and social, are an essential part of the ideologi- 
cal battle against communism. The balance of 
payments over the last eight years in spite of the 
Emergency has been about £583m., or USS. 
$1,633m., in Malaya’s favour. Malaya has been 
the greatest Commonwealth dollar earner, from 
which all countries in the sterling area have 
benefited. Now, when Malaya turns to Britain as 
a friend, we have a moral responsibility to meet 
her needs. 
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ZIK AND THE BANK 


| ees report of the Inquiry into the African Con- 
tinental Bank is mild in tone but the facts 
so quietly recorded are strong meat. The affairs 
of the Bank must have cause Dr. Azikiwe con- 
tinuing personal anxiety before and during his term 
of office. He had a major interest because both 
he personally and the Zik group of Companies, in 
which he was heavily involved, held considerable 
blocks of shares. Both the Zik group and the 
Bank were making losses each year, and the former 
had obtained large loans from the Bank which 
bore heavily on its liquid cash position. That the 
Bank was skating on thin ice in regard to cash 
liquidity is clear from the Financial Secretary’s 
comments, from the appeal to branch managers in 
March, 1954, to tout from door to door for 
deposits, even of one day’s duration, on the date 
of annual account, and from the Chief Account- 
ant’s letter of November, 1954, which predicted a 
run on the Bank if £30,000 in cash were not imme- 
diately made available. Again, Dr. Azikiwe, his 
family and his Group had never fully paid up their 
capital holdings in the Bank and, had they been 
called upon, would have had to find some £80,000. 
Clearly then, there was a risk of bankruptcy or 
at least of the loss of his best political weapons, 
his newspapers, if the Bank closed. The genuine- 
ness of Dr. Azikiwe’s primary motive in regard to 
the Africanisation of the banking system is unchal- 
lenged. But it is easy to envisage, in the circum- 
stances described, the mixture of motives and the 
confusion between private and public interest which 
might occur in a position of almost solitary power. 

In the event, the Bank was saved, both in regard 
to short-term cash liqiudity and in its long-term 
difficulties over the acquisition of a licence under 
the Banking Ordinance, by the receipt on two 
occasions of Eastern Regional public funds. In 
one sense these financial adjustments may be said 
to follow logically from Dr. Azikiwe’s desire ‘to 
make available an indigenous bank’. But what 
cannot be condoned are the subterfuges, the con- 
cealments and the prevarications which accom- 
panied these acts and followed from them. The 
Tribunal’s report is studded with examples of 
these, and they are sufficient to justify the finding 
that Dr. Azikiwe ‘was guilty of misconduct as a 
Minister’. It should be remembered moreover 
that, at the very time these events were occurring, 
Dr. Azikiwe’s government was appointing its own 
corruption inquiry in the form of the Ikpeazu 
Commission. 

In spite of this report, it is likely that Dr. Azi- 
kiwe with his great gifts and his scarcely dimmed 
popularity, will stand again at the coming elections 
and will triumph. If he does, the obligation will 
rest on him to turn these strictures to good account, 
set his own house and that of the Eastern Region 
4O* 


in order, and, unshadowed by private embarrass- 
ments, make his full contribution to the fashioning 
of an independent Nigeria. 


LABOUR WINS IN BARBADOS 


HE Barbados Labour Party, ably led by the 
Premier Mr. Grantley Adams, was once 
again returned to the House of Assembly as the 
largest party and with a comfortable majority at 
the general election held in December. Out of the 
24 seats, two for-each of the islands 12 con- 
Stituencies, the Barbados Labour Party won 15, 
and secured almost half the total votes cast. 
Despite a recent internal reconstruction and a 
refurbished programme, the Progressive Conserva- 
tive Party, representing the business and landed 
interests, secured only three seats, while the 
Democratic Labour Party candidates and the In- 
dependents, most of whom have in recent years 
broken away from the main Labour Party, secured 
respectively four and two seats. 

The December general election was the second 
to be held in -Barbados under universal adult 
suffrage. The first was in 1951 when Mr. Adams’ 
party also secured fifteen seats. 

In its election manifesto the B.L.P. again 
affirmed its socialist faith and pledged itself to a 
programme of constitutional reform, the gradual 
establishment of a welfare state and a scheduled 
economic development of the island, all mapped 
out as a second five-year plan. Pressing problems 
for the new government will be constitutional 
changes, with the consent of the United Kingdom 
Government, to reduce the present power of the 
partly nominated Upper House; housing and 
employment in an overcrowded island which is too 
dependent on the seasonal sugar industry ; 
development of tourism and extension of the exist- 
ing airport; and the raising of an overseas loan 
for the construction of the deep-water harbour on 
the outskirts of the capital, Bridgetown. 

The coming of West Indian Federation must 
colour the political outlook in Barbados, as in the 
other islands. Ministers may not hold office in 
both their local and the proposed federal assembly. 
A great place awaits Grantley Adams in federal 
politics if he takes that path ; he, like other island 
leaders, will then have to build up an effective 
leadership to take his place. Mr. Adams has 
suffered too‘many breakaways from his party and 
he may have to think anew. But if, as seems 
probable, the federal capital comes to Bridgetown, 
he and his party may find his translation to 
federal affairs easier to accomplish and _ less 
damaging to the party which is so much, and 
perhaps too much, his own. Meanwhile the 
Labour victory in Barbados seems to ensure that 
the federal assembly when it is elected will begin 
life with a Labour majority. 534 


Adult Education in East Africa 


By W. J. A. HARRIS* 


"THE starting of the Extra Mural Department at 

Makerere College at the end of 1953 invites 
comparison with the beginnings of similar activity 
on the West Coast of Africa in 1947. In both areas 
the quickening tempo of social and political develop- 
ment in the colonial territories had underlined the 
need for an extension of adult university teaching 
to a far wider public than the tiny minority of under- 
graduates. In Kenya at that time the Mau Mau 
revolution was in full swing, while in Uganda the 
deportation of the Kabaka took place in December, 
1953. 

The main credit for setting up this Department 
must go to the Colonial Development ,and Welfare 
authorities who in 1952 set aside funds for appoint- 
ing a Director, and to the Uganda Government (in 
particular Sir Andrew Cohen) and the Makerere 
College Council who used Uganda funds for the 
appointment of a Resident Tutor for Uganda who 
was, in fact, the only member of the Department 
from 1953 to 1955. A second Resident Tutor, to 
work in Eastern Uganda, arrived in December, 1955, 
a Director took up duties from July, 1956, and a 
Resident Tutor in Kenya reached Nairobi by 
November, 1956. Two new local Resident Tutor 
posts in 1957 were discussed in Uganda Legislative 
Council in 1956, and it is hoped to obtain permission 
and support from the relevant territorial governments 
for further similar posts in Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar. 


East African Problems 

The three year’s initial experience in Uganda has 
been valuable for surveying some of the common 
problems and assessing the probable response else- 
where. It has also, perhaps, been useful in reassuring 
authorities outside Uganda about the general nature 
of the work and its value. Last session, of the 878 
enrolled adults in Extra Mural courses in Uganda, 
over 70 were Indian, Goan, or English, very appro- 
priate in a multi-racial University College. However, 
the relatively large Asian and European minorities 
amongst a small educated population present un- 
doubted teaching problems even in Uganda, where 
most large-town meetings and some weekly classes 
are attended by all races. Inter-racial, inter-tribal, 
and inter-religious, social and political controversies 
emphasise the need for encouraging habits of 
objective assessment and enquiry and for careful 
Selection and study of facts. The East African 
custom, only slowly changing, of living in scattered 
smallholdings rather than towns, means difficulty in 
finding suitable class centres. The majority of the 
small towns are mainly Asian trading centres or 
European administrative centres. The important 
school communities lie away from townships. The 
relative newness of European influence in East 
Africa, as compared with the West Coast, has meant 
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that fewer people know English (used in almost all 
University courses), or have contact with Western 
ideas, so that tribal customs and local loyalties are 
stronger. 
matically that the number of those ready to take 
advantage of Extra Mural study is far smaller in East 
Africa than in West, there is certainly a tendency 
to smaller and fewer classes and a greater danger of 
low standards than in, for instance, the Gold Coast.. 


Students’ Background an 

Work with such groups as the new trade unions is. 
much hampered not only by the need for interpreters. 
(in Luganda or Swahili) but by the relative lack of 
experience in formal group organisation of any kind. 
Although class groups are in many cases becoming. 
more stable, there has been so far only very limited 
success in stimulating independent student societies. 
which might one day develop as branches of a 
student educational association. It is estimated that 
the educational standards of the majority attending. 
Uganda classes range from ‘secondary three’ up- 
wards (secondary ‘five’ or ‘six’ indicates those 
making some attempt at the Cambridge Senior (Over- 
seas) Certificate). Moreover, English-speaking stan-: 
dards at most pre-secondary schools are poor to very 
bad. Many ‘boys’ leave school, with or without 
certificates, as late as 19 or even 22. 

Against this background, the policy of the Depart-. 
ment has been to concentrate its main energies on 
weekly classes, with their emphasis on regular study, 
reading, and a little written work in the form of 
essays. Times of classes are usually from 5.0 p.m. 
to 6.30 p.m., leaving time to cycle home the one to: 
seven miles before nightfall. An analysis of student 
enrolments in all courses showed teachers and 
Government clerical workers each comprising one- 
quarter of the total, and junior administrative officers 
about one-sixth. The most popular class-subjects 
are inevitably economics and political science, closely 
followed by English language and literature (where 
the English language is the main attraction). African 
history, everyday science, sociology, law, philosophy, 
international affairs and music follow in approxi- 
mately that order of popularity. By 1956-57 there 
were over ten 20-24 week courses in Uganda and 
30-40 other courses, mainly of 12 weeks’ duration. 
Class enrolment varied from 10 to 35. 

The one-week residential vacation courses at 
Makerere have attracted both students from classes 
and other adults unable to attend classes because of 
work or place of residence. For these courses, sub- 
jects have varied from local government principles to 
“Journalism and Newspaper Production’, ‘ Educa- 
tion and Society’, and ‘Everyday Science’. As in 
the case of classes, fees are paid but are kept to a 
minimum (35/- for the week’s residence). Enrolment 
has varied from 28 to 65. There has been scope in 
these courses for seminar groups, visits, film shows 
and panels of lecturers drawn from the College staff 


While one might hesitate to state dog- 


sand from Government administration, commerce and 
elsewhere. Here particularly is evidence, in the case 
-of Uganda, of the co-operation which has in general 
been freely given by non-College part-time lecturers. 
A growing, but still small proportion of the panel 
of lecturers, is non-European. Semi-residential 
-courses lasting a week-end or a week have normally 
been held away from Kampala, and are able to 
attract many who are often unable to join either 
evening classes or Makerere courses. At a recent 
week-end in the Ankole ‘ Kingdom’ the 96 students 
on local government democracy included ten chiefs, 
many Rukurato members, five ladies and the !ocal 
Enganzi (Prime Minister). 

Public single lectures during the session 1955/56 
totalled 34, with an aggregate attendance of nearly 
three thousand. The subjects included ‘Land and 
the People’ (Professor Stamp), ‘ University Educa- 
tion’, ‘The Gold Coast’, and ‘The Position of the 
Negro in the U.S.A.’. The most significant was a 
‘Series of six lectures on the background to the Royal 
‘Commission Report which attracted over 1,200 
attendances at 18 meetings in the major towns. Only 
brief mention can be made here of the growing 
Department library, the lectures given on the radio 
and the printing or duplication of lectures for sale. 
‘Classes and meetings provide opportunities for the 
sale of books from the University Shop, Makerere, 
thus encouraging the development of habits of 
thoughtful reading and individual study. Courses 
have been arranged for departments such as the 
Police College and African Housing, and also special 
courses for less-advanced women students or experi- 
mentally for groups requiring vernacular interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps sufficient examples have been given to 
indicate the wide scope of the department’s work, as 
well as some of the more obvious problems. 


A University Approach 


The Department does not attempt to be a depart- 
ment of general adult education, and with Govern- 
ment departments interested in more elementary 
adult education, there was need for definition of 
University Extra Murai scope and purpose. While 
<o-operating with many other adult education bodies, 
the main energies of the department are concentrated 

>on work which can be recognised as a specific 
University contribution in the non-technical and non- 
vocational fields, something which the University as 
such is best qualified to handle. Its main concern is 
always with the adult already possessing some edu- 
cation, and capable of interest in the developing 
cultural and social-political problems in the world 
around him. What this means in terms not of 
policies but of people is more difficult to express 
concisely. It means for instance the farmer, fresh 
from his smallholding five miles away, trying to see 
the wider significance of his cultivation of cash crops; 
the young politician willing to discipline his fierce 
ambitions by some study of practical facts, and the 
teacher appreciating that he too must be a student 
all his life in order to be able to give of his best. 
Above all it means a harnessing to constructive 
thinking of some of the widespread enthusiasm for 
education and change that stirs East Africa today. 


L.C.A. AND TECHNICAL AID 


"THE International Co-operative Alliance is to be 

warmly congratulated for its initiative in 
carrying out three technical co-operative projects in 
the colonies'. These are financed by the LC.A. 
Development Fund and are an encouraging new 
venture in the field of co-operation. We have been 
well aware of the help given by the Co-operative 
Union in educating colonial students at the Co-opera- 
tive College at Loughborough and the practical 
training arranged by the Co-operative Societies. But 
there is a continuing need for equipment and training 
in the territories, which has not been met. 


Equipment Supplied 

The Gold Coast Co-operative Union, which is 
affiliated to the I.C.A., has received a complete 
mobile cinema unit. The projector is capable of 
screening a film in the open air or indoors for an 
audience of 1,000 people. The unit also includes 
power amplifiers, a record player, and a flood-light- 
ing system. Mr. Atiemo?, the secretary of the Union, 
was trained in the use and maintenance of the pro- 
jector after completing a study course at the 
Co-operative College. The Union is responsible for 
the education of its members, mainly cocoa farmers, 
who are often illiterate and live in remote villages, 
where the film can be a first-class medium of 
education. 

The Co-operative Union of Eastern Nigeria, also 
affiliated to the I.C.A., has received a printing press, 
which is capable of turning out brochures, leaflets, 
account books, etc. It will also enable the Union to 
print a journal, an important aid to organisation and 
the advancement of co-operative education. 

In Jamaica, consumers’ co-operation has been 
badly handicapped by lack of trained staff. Of all 
forms of co-operation in the colonies, retail co- 
operation is the most difficult to organise. Customers 
cannot be expected to tolerate inefficiency in- 
definitely and a high standard of training is 
essential for buying and selling and for book- 
keeping. Mr. Healey, of the Birkenhead Co-operative 
Society, has been sent to Jamaica for nine months 
to build up a corps of trained salesmen, capable of 
handing on information. The Jamaican Govern- 
ment is sharing the cost of transport and subsistence. 
and Mr. Healey will be attached to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Lands of which the Registrar’s office 
is a department. This is a most encouraging 
development in partnership between the Labour 
Government of Jamaica and the I.C.A. 

The L.C.A. has given a magnificent lead to the 
powerful Co-operative movement in this country. 
There is a fund of goodwill amongst co-operators, 
which could be channelled into useful contributions, 
which would be received with enormous appreciation 
by the struggling Co-operative Unions in the 
dependent territories. 


1 Review of International Co-operation, Nov., 1956. 
2 Author of Co-operation and Self-Government VEN- 
TURE, March, 1956. 5 a3 


THE COLONIES IN THE HOUSE 


HE Labour movement in Britain has, in recent 
years, shown an enormously increased interest 
in colonial affairs. Books and pamphlets are read 
and discussed. Public meetings and lectures are 
organised—and well attended. Deputations go to 
see the Secretary of State. Petitions are submitted. 
Policy is argued. All this is very encouraging. It 
shows a lively awareness of the importance of the 
struggles for liberty, development and human rights 
that are going on in the dependent territories. 

The task of transforming an Empire into a Com- 
monwealth is an exciting business. Arguments about 
colonial policy have made a real impact on our 
political life. Members of Parliament faithfully re- 
flect (and also help to stimulate) this popular tide 
of interest and opinion. This is as it should be, for 
Parliament is the only instrument for change that 
there is. 


Allocation of Parliamentary Time 


But how effective is Parliament in handling 
colonial affairs? Does the House of Commons 
really supervise properly? These are questions 
that are rarely asked, though they are of vital im- 
portance. An enormous amount has been written 
about the constitutional and administrative problems 
in the colonies themselves; the balance between 
officials and unofficials; the racial representation ; 
franchise, fancy and otherwise; the reserved powers; 
and so on. But hardly anything has been said about 
the way that Parliament discharges its obligations. 
It is time we turned our minds to this. 

Let us first survey the problem. There are alto- 
gether 47 colonial territories in various stages of 
advancement, with a total population of over 80 
million people. For them, the Parliament at 
Westminster is the sovereign authority, just as it is 
for the United Kingdom itself. However con- 
scientiously we watched their affairs it would be a 
formidable task. In fact, the House of Commons 
devotes less than nine per cent of its time to the 
colonies, as the following table shows. The figures 
given are intended as only a rough estimate and 
probably exaggerate the time spent on colonies. 


The Colonies in the House of Commons, 1954-5 


No. of Total No. 


Type of Business No. Hours of Hours 
in Session 
Oral Parliamentary 
questions .. os 800 9 130 
Written Parliamentary 
questions .. 150 — — 
Statements ee ae 22 6 950 
Debates = ae. 13 80 
Adjournment debates 6 3 80 
Private Members’ debates 3 12 160 
Notalsia = —: 110 1,320 


These figures relate only to the occasions in which 
the colonies were actually discussed on the floor of 
the House. Some Bills are referred to Committees, 
and the House of Lords debate colonial topics. 

It would be a mistake to conclude from this that 
the only problem is one of time. What is more im- 
portant is to see that the time available is well spent 
and that those who make colonial affairs their special 
concern are able to do their job efficiently. At 
present the conditions for this simply do not exist. 

It must be admitted that it is not only in this 
respect that the effectiveness of Parliament is 
questioned. Christopher Hollis and others have 
developed a far more general criticism than that. 
The party system, it is said, has destroyed the in- 
dependence of members and it protects the automatic 
majority of the Government so effectively, that it 
can get away with virtually anything. The real power 
is in the hands of the officials who govern by rules 
and regulations that never come under political 
scrutiny at all, so that Parliamentary democracy is 
reduced to a farce. However accurate all this may 
be, it is certainly true that what defects do exist are 
particularly evident in the colonial sphere. 


Power of Officials 


The most powerful influence in maintaining the 
supremacy of the legislative over the executive lies 
in the fact of accountability. A Minister whose 
policy is wrong and unpopular will damage his 
party’s chances in the next election. This know- 
ledge will make him especially sensitive to criticism 
and responsive to pressure in the House of Commons. 
But a Colonial Secretary has less to fear on this 
score than any other Minister. The people whose 
lives he directs have no vote in the next election, and 
his colonial policy is unlikely to be a decisive element 
among the electorate in Britain. 

Another special difficulty arises from the very 
nature of the task. All ministers are dependent on 
their officials to a large extent, but a Colonial 
Secretary is particularly so. He cannot keep abreast 
of everything that is going on in all the territories. 
He may succeed in conveying his outlook and 
approach to all the Governors and senior officials 
in every colony. But they are charged with responsi- 
bilities and are given powers infinitely greater than 
those wielded by civil servants in Britain. Indeed 
they are politicians wielding political power and 
reaching political decisions every day of the week. So 
the best Colonial Secretary in the world cannot hope 
to give more than general directives and expect them 
to be interpreted at the discretion of the man on the 
spot. He will hesitate before intervening to over- 
tule the recommendations made to him. 

These two factors tend to make political control 
over the professional difficult to achieve. At their 
best the officials are neutral loyalists and they can 
be pursuing a line of their own. Can the Minister 
do his job properly under these conditions? What 
should be the role of the Commons itself? 


COMMONS by A. WEDGWOOD BENN, M.P. 


It is very important to understand what the true 
function of the House of Commons really is. Its 
job is to advise, criticise, and to supervise—but not 
to govern. The whole strength of our system lies in 
the fact that the cabinet has full executive power, 
so long as it retains the support of Parliament, to 
which it is accountable. Therefore any proposal for 
reform must be designed to strengthen the Commons 
as advisers and watchdogs, without converting them 
into a part of the executive machine. 


Access to Information 


The foundation must be to provide adequate in- 
formation about what is going on. At the moment 
this is just not available. Apart from the official 
publications M.P.s must rely on_ parliamentary 
questions, the material in the library, and memoranda 
published by the Colonial Office. This is not enough. 
Even the various outside bodies like the Fabians, the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom and ‘the Africa 
Bureau cannot fill the gap. 

One change that would help would be to make 
greater use of M.P.s on Commissions of Enquiry. 
There are plenty of qualified people in Parliament, 
and it would be appropriate to select them for this 
work. It would also mean that the writers of the 
reports would be in the Commons to badger the 
Government into action on their recommendations, 
and, of course, the knowledge acquired would 
always be at the disposal of the House. How much 
more effective this would be than those delegations 
which are sent out on formal goodwill visits. 

This idea of using M.P.s applies with especial force 
to constitutional commissions, where political under- 
standing is so important. The Malta Round Table 
Conference should be a model to guide our practice 
on all such occasions. These constitutional con- 
ferences are in fact the negotiation of a contract be- 
tween all the parties in Britain and all the parties 
(and races) in the colony concerned, whose success 
depends upon goodwill and confidence all round. 
The reports of these conferences can only. be advisory, 
as the cabinet must make the final decision. 

One small point follows from this. Colonial con- 
stitutions are embodied in Orders-in-Council, which 
cannot be amended. Only when full independence 
is granted are they framed as a Bill, This weakens 
Parliamentary control and should be changed. 

The proposal is often made for a Standing Com- 
mittee of the House on the colonies. Provided it is 
properly constituted it could play a very important 
role. It should, however, not be run like the finance 
and general purposes committee of a big local 
authority. That would be to usurp the executive 
function. It must at all costs avoid creating a 
departmental mind among the back bench M.P.s who 
sit upon it. What is wanted .is a large Select Com- 
mittee with power to plan its own programme of 
work and to send for persons, papers, and records. 

This committee could then investigate any subject 
that it thought important. It could divide itself into 


- and destroy Cabinet government. 


sub-committees which would be free to travel. Their 
findings, together with the Committee’s debate upon 
them, would then be published. In this way the 
affairs of individual colonies, or general problems 
like trade unions, human rights, emergency regula- 
tions, or economic development, could be properly 
surveyed and scrutinised and laid before Parliament. 
One of these sub-committees should be established 
as a petitions committee, to which all representations 
from the Colonies could be referred. Publicity is 
the most effective remedy and Parliament’s task 
should be to point a searchlight into dark places. 

The problem of time has already been mentioned. 
The committee suggested would go a long way to 
solving it. But in the House itself something more 
could be done. It is intolerable that five departments. 
should come up twice a week to answer Parlia- 
mentary questions while the Colonial Secretary only 
appears once a week, despite the fact that he has 
more questions than any other Minister. Secondly, 
some method should be found of making certain that 
more questions are reached at question time. If the 
Minister’s replies were printed each day on the Order 
Paper, together with the question, time would be 
saved and oral exchanges would be confined to 
supplementary questions and replies which are more 
valuable. 

Some better provision should also be made for 
handling Ministerial statements. The short interro- 
gation of the Minister should be followed by an 
automatic half hour debate at the end of the day’s 
business. This would not prejudice the chance of a 
full dress debate later on, but it would give the House 
the opportunity to react immediately. 


Burden on Members 


Finally, one cannot think of the problem of 
making Parliament more efficient without mentioning 
the difficulties of the individual member. It is quite 
impossible for the average back bencher to work 
under present conditions. If he is to keep abreast 
of the news, study the reports, draft his questions, 
and write his speeches, he must have help. While 
secretarial and research assistance (and travel, too) 
have to come from the present ‘salary’ these things 
cannot be done and Parliament suffers. It is impossible 
for the Commons to keep a watchful eye on the 
government if the means are withheld from members. 


These are only some of the problems that come 
to mind in thinking of the ways in which Colonial 
Affairs might be better handled. Some of the 
criticisms apply in general, but they apply with 
special force to this one subject, because of its 
enormous complexity and the tremendous distances 
involved. To remedy the situation does not mean 
revolutionary change. No one advocates intro- 
ducing the French or American committee systems, 
which would upset the balance of the constitution 
All that is wanted 
is a real effort to see that the Mother of Parliaments 
can do its job more effectively. eats 


FRANCHISE AND REPRESENTATION IN E. AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


"THE next few years are going to see fundamental 

changes in the legislative and electoral struc- 
tures of East and Central Africa. In Tanganyika 
the first elections to the central legislature are being 
considered for 1958. In Uganda it is proposed to 
introduce direct election of the Buganda members of 
the Legislative Council in 1958, and of the other 
representative members in 1961. The Central African 
Federation and its constituent territories are all 
engaged on the study of early changes in their 
electoral and legislative procedures, with one eye on 
the review of Federal status which is due between 
1960 and 1963. And, although in Kenya we face an 
accomplished fact in the implementation of the 
Government's proposals for African franchise based 
on the Coutts report, yet it cannot be doubted that 
these will have to be greatly modified in the years 
immediately ahead. 


Variety of Proposals 


The official proposals so far put forward in most 
of these territories are imprecise, and give an im- 
pression of kite-flying. They have provoked counter- 
proposals from unofficial bodies, African, Asian and 
European, of which the only common feature is the 
total lack of uniformity from territory to territory, 
surpassing anything attributable merely to special 
local conditions. The student is faced with a welter 
of different devices, qualitative franchises of all 
‘kinds, the multiple vote, the common roll with re- 
served seats for minorities, the two-tier franchise, 
communal rolls, European, African or inter-racial 
parity, the official majority, and others. 


The Fabian Colonial Bureau has given this situa- 
tion a good deal of thought and study in recent 
months. In 1952, in ‘Advance To Democracy’, it 
put forward its general principles, and they have, in 
the main, been recently restated in the Labour Party 
pamphlet on Plural Societies. But it was felt that 
we ought to face up to the implications of these 
immediate problems, and to decide which of the 
many half-way-house proposals are acceptable. 
Accordingly, in December, 1956, the Bureau con- 
ducted a two-day conference to cover the whole field, 
at which members of the Advisory Committee were 
assisted by outside experts. The conference had be- 
fore it a full documentation of the subject prepared 
from Bureau sources, including, in addition to de- 
tails of the present state of the legislatures and the 
franchises where they exist at the central or local 
level, summaries of the new proposals put forward 
by the various Governments, the Capricorn Africa 
Society, Professor Mackenzie (for Tanganyika), the 
Tanganyika African National Union, the Tanganyika 
Asian Association, the United Tanganyika Party, 
the Uganda African National Congress the 
Uganda Central Council of Muslim  Associa- 
tions, the Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesian 
African Congresses, and the Northern Rhodesian 


T.U.C. The findings of the conference, in the form . 


of a report approved by the Bureau’s Advisory 
Committee, are summarised here. 


REPORT ON BUREAU CONFERENCE 


General Observations 

Unanimity was not achieved. There was general 
agreement as to our ultimate aims, but differences 
arose, as might be expected, over the compromises 
to be made in the next few years to meet minority 
fears of African domination and to cover the period 
of African political immaturity. One view was that 
the fundamental reason for fancy franchises was the 
creation of an artificial balance between the races; 
that such devices were abhorrent to us as Socialists 
and should be abjured; and that the necessary checks 
and balances for the interim period should be in- 
cluded within the structure of the legislature, in the 
form of a second chamber, an official majority or 
some other such device. Others held that a second 
chamber, once in the constitution, was hard to get 
rid of, that proposals for parity in the legislature 
perpetuated multi-racial attitudes, and that official 
majorities tended to dictate the number of electoral 
constituencies and render them too large for realism. 
This basic difference of approach explains why the 
decisions recorded below reflect in a number of cases 
a majority view only. 

THE BASIS OF REPRESENTATION 
Ultimate Aims 

1. We recognise that these are African countries 
and their political structures must reflect this. 

2. The basis of political representation should be 
the geographical constituency, and there should be 
no place for special racial or tribal or minority 
representation. 

3. We, therefore, aim at the introduction of a 
Common Roll. 


Interim Compromises 

1. The most acceptable modification of Aim 2 
above, as a temporary measure, is the common roll 
multi-member constituency with reserved seats for 
minorities. Where these are not practicable (for 
reasons of disparity in the size of the different 
electorates, etc.), the devices of co-option or nomina- 
tion might be used to give adequate representation 
to minorities. We do not favour any extension of 
the system of communal rolls, though its continuance 
in areas where it already exists may be inevitable 
as an interim measure. (Minority opposes.) 


THE FRANCHISE 
Ultimate Aims 
1. Universal adult franchise. 


2. We oppose the principle of the multiple vote. - 


3. We are strongly opposed to all forms of quali- 
fication or disqualification (such as loyalty tests) 
which leave the determination of the right to vote 
at the discretion of the Executive. ‘ 


Interim Compromises 

1. For a limited period we accept some limitation 
of the principle of universal franchise, for reasons of 
the difficulties of electoral administration, of political 
bargaining, or of allowing time for the growth of 
African political organisation. These limitations 
should be:— - 


, 
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(a) A literacy test or educational standard. 

(b) An income qualification fixed at not less 
than £50 and such figure nearest above this as is 
administratively workable. This would not be 
applicable to Uganda. 

N.B.—To the whole of this compromise there was 
a considerable minority opposing all forms of 
qualification. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE LEGISLATURE 

1. Whatever may come about in the elections due 
to take place in 1957 and 1958, we oppose, for 
elections thereafter, the principle of parity. (A small 
minority considered that this decision should only 
apply to Uganda). 

2. In cases where responsible government is not 
immediately feasible, the British Government should 
not hand over its power to any element in the 
territory, but should retain its control; for which 
reason it may be necessary to retain an official 
majority in the Legislative Council. (Minority 
against last clause). 

3. In the Executive Council an official majority 
is the necessary corollary of an official majority in 
the Legislative Council. The Member system is 
accepted. 

4. The question of a Second Chamber was dis- 


cussed at length but no general decision was reached. 
It was agreed to place on record the alternative views 
expressed, namely a restricted qualitative franchise 
and no Second Chamber, and a universal adult 
franchise with a Second Chamber as the check and 
balance. 


GENERAL DECISIONS 

1. Citizenship should be based on birth, or 
residence for a given period, and should involve the 
taking of an oath of allegiance. Dual nationality 
should not be allowed. 

2. Registration of voters should be automatic 
wherever it is administratively feasible. 

3. Pressure should be brought to bear on 
territorial governments to provide positive education 
and propaganda in the purpose and conduct of 
elections, using every organ of publicity. 

It will be appreciated that this summary represents 
only the bare bones of long and intricate discussion, 
and it is not to be wondered at that complete 
unanimity over so wide a field was not achieved at 
one conference. The Advisory Committee has de- 
cided that, to stimulate a wider discussion of these 
vital matters, the background papers and the full 
proceedings of the conference shall form the basis 
of a pamphlet to be published as soon as possible. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


[DURING their eighteenth session this summer, the 

Trusteeship Council once more examined the 
Visiting Mission’s reports on Trusteeship areas in the 
Pacific. Progress in the right direction, but little 
startling change, must be the general verdict in most 
areas, though the uneasy thought persists that de- 
velopment politically and socially still seems to bear 
little relation to economic reality. In the Pacific 
Islands under the U.S. Administration while increas- 
ing democratisation of local councils is hailed with 
joy, expenditure stands at $6,200,000 as against a 
revenue of $90,000 for the past year. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact emerging from 
Mr. Nucker’s statements to the Council is that 
British policy would seem to be replacing the 
“American way of life’ for the aim of the administra- 
tion is now said to be to show Micronesians ‘ how 
to live better . . . as Micronesians’. 

Although American dislike of ‘colonialism’ per- 
sists, it has never appeared to apply to Eastern 
Samoa. Western Samoa under the guidance of New 
Zealand trusteeship has evolved complete self- 
government without wrecking traditional forms of 
society; nevertheless the administration has been 
reluctant to take the last step between self-govern- 
ment and independence while the eastern half of the 
island remains a permanent colony of the U.S.A. 

Nauru continues to act as a warning against the 
. perfect welfare state in the present conditions of 
human frailty. As the Visiting Mission reported, the 
Naurean people were ‘more prosperous and had 
better social services than any other community of 
similar size in the Pacific’. Unfortunately, through 
years of living on phosphate royalties, they appeared 
to be losing all interest and competence in agricul- 
ture, and the problem of their future when the 


deposits ran out was becoming serious. 


The report on New Guinea listed the usual appal- 
ling natural facts that about 39,000 square miles of 
mountainous land, occupied by less than 1,000,000 
undeveloped peoples, ‘ divided by a multitude of cul- 
tural and linguistic differences, scattered over an 
extensive area in units often of less than 300 people” 
many of which are not yet under control. While 
the report mildly remarks that the integration of 
these people into the modern world ‘ presents many 
problems’ even such allowance for dalliance is 
blithely disregarded by Soviet representatives in their 
demand for a modern political state here and now. 


Apart from the limitations of money and skill 
which even the most altruistic administration can 
provide, there is always the question of freedom. The 
Raluana people, one of the most advanced commu- 
nities have in fact posed the classic question this 
year. Badgered by the administration to form local 
village councils within a general scheme of political 
progress, they not only objected but wrote to the 
Visiting Mission plainly stating: must we be forced 
to do something we don’t wish to do? 


Nevertheless, the most hopeful thing about the 
report is the fact that in many parts of New Guinea 
the local people are now enthusiastic for change and 
development and, particularly in the newly penetrated 
areas, where there is no colonial tradition, the people 
are impressed with western techniques without hav- 
ing developed the bitter sense of inferiority that 
appears in Africa. The memorandum on education 
policy, which follows closely that for Africa, may 
yet bring about that perfection in change dreamed 
of by both anthropologists and common people. 

M. Mortimer. 
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Commonwealth Sugar Agreement” 


N the 21st December 1951, an Agreement, effec- 

tive from the beginning of 1950 until the end of 
1959 but with provision for yearly extensions, was 
signed between the United Kingdom Government and 
representatives of Commonwealth producers, giving 
effect to the desire ‘to have a long term agreement 
for supplying sugar to the United Kingdom, for 
developing the production of sugar in the Common- 
wealth countries, and for the orderly marketing of 
that sugar.’ It was agreed that the successful func- 
tioning of the Agreement and the future security of 
the sugar industries of the world were greatly depen- 
dent on the maintenance of a satisfactory world price 
for sugar, supported, as might be necessary, by a new 
International Sugar Agreement. . . 

The Commonwealth exporting territories agreed to 
limit their individual exports to preferential and nego- 
tiated price markets in any one calender year to 
specified quotas (known as overall agreement quotas). 
These would be subject to upward revision in the 
light of consumption levels, exports and other factors 
if, in 1953 or subsequently, the exporting territories 
and the United Kingdom Government so agreed; if 
in any year the exports from any exporting territory 
fell below its quota the deficiency could be made up 
by other territories. 

Of the overall agreement quotas, the exporting 
territories agreed to sell and the United Kingdom 
agreed to buy, at prices reasonably remunerative to 
efficient producers, quantities totalling 1,568,000 tons, 
known as negotiated price quotas; New Zealand also 
agreed to take a further 75,000 tons per year until the 
end of 1958 at the negotiated price. These quotas 
were irreducible but if in 1953 or subsequently unres- 
tricted domestic consumption in the United Kingdom 
exceeded 2,550,000 tons, the United Kingdom would 
offer to increase the negotiated price quotas propor- 
tionately. The balance of the overall agreement 
quotas was for sale within Commonwealth prefer- 
ential markets at current market prices plus prefer- 
ence (although Commonwealth exporters could sell 
such sugar to other destinations if they desired to do 
so), and it was agreed that priority should be given 
to sales to Canada. After the end of 1952 the Minis- 
try of Food ceased, as was agreed, to have responsi- 
bility for the sale of Commonwealth sugar to that 
market and Commonwealth exporters resumed direct 
sales through normal commercial channels. 


The Agreement has been extended at the annual 
Teviews until the end of 1963, while the parties to the 
International Sugar Agreement of 1953 agreed that 
net exports of sugar by the exporting territories 
covered by the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
(excluding local movements of sugar between adjoin- 
ing Commonwealth territories or islands, in such 
quantities as could be authenticated by custom) should 
not exceed 2,375,000 tons tel quel per annum in 1954 
and 1955 and 2,450,000 tons in 1956. In 1954 and 
again in 1955 it was agreed that the quota review 


* Condensed from Plantation Crops, Commonwealth 
Economic Committee. H.M.S.O. 5s. 
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should be deferred, the same arrangements being 
continued as in 1953. 

In 1954 total exports under the Agreement reached 
the limits set in it for the first time; in 1952 the short- 
fall had been about 800,000 tons and’ in 1953 about 
150,000 tons. 

Under the Agreement, prices for the negotiated 
price quotas were to be fixed annually and to be 
reasonably remunerative to efficient producers, with 
a single price applicable to all Commonwealth expor- 
ting territories. The price for each year after 1952 
was to be calculated on the basis of a formula 
designed to reflect changes in the level of wages and 
other cost factors in exporting territories since the 
base year 1949-50. For the negotiated price quotas 
the sellers were to be liable each year for the agreed 
rates of freight and insurance at pre-war levels, as 
accepted for 1950 to 1952, and the buyers for any 
amount in excess thereof. The negotiated prices 
determined under the Agreement have been as follows, 
per long ton 96° polarisation. ; 


1950 1951° 1952 1953 
£30 10s. Od. £32 17s. 6d. £38 10s. Od. £42 6s. 8d. 
1954 1955 1956 
£41 Os. Od. £40 15s. Od. £40 15s. Od. 


Table 18, p. 43 gives ‘World prices’ f.a.s. Cuba, as 
follows (converted at $2.85 to £1). 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
£39 2s. 6d. £44 16s. Od. £32 15s. Sd. £26 16s. Od. 
1954 1955 


£25, 1W2s5 1d) G£2519s. 2d! 


Provision was made in the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement that, if and when the United Kingdom 
Government ceased to be the sole importer of sugar 
into the United Kingdom, that Government and the 
exporting territories at the time of such decision 
would, in consultation, make such arragements as 
would enable them to meet their obligations under 
the Agreement. The United Kingdom Sugar Act of 
1956 set up, after consultation with the interests con- 
cerned, a Sugar Board with the statutory duty to 
buy at the negotiated price the sugar which the 
United Kingdom Government had contracted to pur- 
chase under the Agreement. Unless directed by the 
Minister the Board is not itself to handle the sugar 
but is to re-sell it in the country of origin on com- 
mercial terms to refiners and other traders, who 
become responsible for shipment. Any deficit incur- 
red by the Board on its sale of Commonwealth sugar 
bought at the negotiated price is to be met by the 
Board out of the proceeds of a surcharge to be levied 
on all sugar, molasses and sugar-containing goods 
entering the internal market of the United Kingdom. 
While the Sugar Board is not made responsible for 
the disposal of sugar outside the negotiated price 
quotas it is empowered to purchase Commonwealth 
sugar other than negotiated price sugar. if so directed. 
as agent of the United Kingdom Government which 
remains responsible for the negotiation of prices and 
other matters provided for in the Agreement. 


Guide to Boooks... 


The Seuth African Dilemma 


‘The Anatomy of South African Misery 
By C. W. de Kiewiet (Oxford. 7s. 6d.) 


Passive Resistance in South Africa 
By Leo Kuper (Cape. 21s.) 


You are Wrong, Father Huddleston 
By Alexander Steward (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 


“THE political world is now accustomed to the 

violent denunciations and angry retorts surround- 
ing the South African policy of apartheid. Because 
the proponents and opponents of the apartheid 
philosophy base their arguments on quite contrary 
premises, this disputation is sterile before it begins. 
This fact tends to leave things entirely as they were, 
‘with the consequences that most people have become 
tired of the argument and have abandoned any hope 
of influencing the South African situation. Violent 
denunciation of what appears to be deliberate 
abrogation of the basic principles of human dignity 
may be legitimate; it rarely affects people’s convic- 
tions. Particularly amongst the complexities of the 
modern world, it is far more important to understand 
than to denounce, if it is influence rather than self- 
Tighteousness which is sought. Dr. de Kiewiet’s 
small book gives the searcher for understanding a 
great deal more opportunity than many larger and 
all the denunciatory books on South Africa which 
have recently been published. Leo Kuper’s descrip- 
tion of the Passive Resistance Campaign provides 
an excellent insight into the main organised attack 
on apartheid. The answer of the Director of 
Information Services at South Africa House to 
Father Huddleston’s accusations is insignificant, 
except in so far as it reveals the dishonesty of mind 
which attacks so many of those who attempt to de- 
fend apartheid. 

It will be simplest to dispose of Mr. Steward’s 
work quickly, and enable us to consider the serious 
arguments. It is a pity that the South African 
Director of Information was not able to read the 
lectures given by Dr. de Kiewiet. If he had done 
so he would have discovered that there is a rational 
academic argument in favour of apartheid. He him- 
self apparently is ignorant of it. All he offers us is 
the usual overseas plea of South African apologists 
that apartheid is designed to protect equally the 
interests of the different races. This argument is 
surely answered for all time by a quotation which 
is given in Professor Kuper’s book, from a former 
Director of the State Information Office. ‘We 
Nationalists believe that we must maintain White 
supremacy for all time. A policy of partnership 
must lead to Black domination . . . We cannot have 
independent Bantu States to threaten White South 
Africa. We must keep some Natives in the White 
areas for a very long time to do the work’. 

It is no reflection on the interest of Professor 


Kuper’s book if one concentrates more upon the 
work of Dr. de Kiewiet. Professor Kuper has pro- . 
vided us with an interesting and valuable description 
of the story of the civil disobedience campaign of 
1952. He has also subjected the events of that year 
to a critical analysis. He is not able to add much 
to what was already known, but it is important to 
have this history on record. This was the high water 
mark of non-European organisation in opposition to 
the principle of White supremacy. It succeded in 
persuading more than 8,000 non-Europeans volun- 
tarily to go to jail. It ultimately failed because the 
Government was prepared and able to take new re- 
pressive powers, which the non-European leaders 
were not prepared to challenge. 

It is in the three lectures given by Dr. de Kiewiet 
that we find the major clues to an understanding of 
the South African situation. Dr. de Kiewiet’s lectures 
are concerned with the history of racialism; an ex- 
posure of the contradictions, dishonesty, and im- 
possibility of apartheid ; and an analysis of present 
needs. In his historical lecture de Kiewiet links 
nationalism with racialism. He does not maintain 
that the apartheid mentality is the sole prerogative of 
Afrikaners, but he does suggest that it originated in 
Afrikaner history. The puritan exclusiveness of the 
Afrikaner nation, together with their violent conflict 
with the native African tribes, has led to a fanatical 
absolutism in race relations which has become 
peculiarly South African. This in its turn has 
developed an attitude of mind in which ‘the belief 
that native inferiority is inborn leads to the con- 
clusion that the evils of native existence are not the 
result of human errors that can be mitigated or 
corrected. Ignorance and disease are marks of an 
inner defect in the native and the struggle against 
poverty, ignorance and disease is the responsibility of 
those who suffer from them’. 


Contradictions of Self-Interest 


The consequence of this mental and emotional 
assumption is the major dilemma of South African 
history. Whilst the economic fortunes of -the country 
have increased so rapidly since the discovery of gold 
and diamonds, this economic development has been 
cutting across the profoundest feelings of almost all 
White South Africans. Economic development has 
demanded, and received, increasing numbers of non- 
White workers, but the urban life of industrial com- 
munities inevitably throws together the European 
and non-European. As a result of their pathological 
condition, White South Africans have become 
schizophrenic. They desire greater comfort; but 
greater comfort demands increasing the number of 
non-Europeans living close to them. They are 
desperately anxious to rid themselves of the sight of 
non-Europeans; yet to do so will destroy their 
economy. 539 


The academic supporters of apartheid claim that 
the only way of resolving this dilemma is to create 
separate racial states. This solution is theoretically 
honest, and is maintained by a handful of academic 
idealists. It is quite impractical if the present form 
of South African life is to be maintained. This is 
where political dishonesty appears. South African 
political apologists count on overseas’ ignorance of 
the declared policies of their Governments. Whilst 
a few university professors and parsons proclaim the 
virtues of pure apartheid, Mr. Strydom, Dr. Malan, 
and their Ministers, have deliberately and expressly 
denied that this is the policy of their Governments. 
They are using the philosophy of apartheid first to 
convince their own supporters that.they will remove 
as many non-Europeans from sight as possible ; 
second to make it clear that non-Europeans will 
never have the same rights as the White community ; 
third, to salve the conscience of the Dutch Reformed 
Church ; and, fourth, as overseas propaganda. In 
practice what they are trying to do is to establish 
permanently a caste state. The contradictions of 
South African self-interest must eventually defeat 
them. 

John Hatch 
Colonial Students 
A. T. Carey (Secker & Warburg. 25s.) 

Students are the most important colonial group in 
Britain in terms of the influence they are likely to 
exercise later in their own countries, so Dr. Carey’s 
study of théir adaptation to life over here is a wel- 
come addition to the small number of publications 
already existing on this subject; it is a thorough and 
objective piece of research which also makes in- 
teresting reading. It deals only with colonial 
students in London who now form more than half 
of the total in Britain. On July Ist, 1955, there were 
10,266 colonial students in this country, of whom 
5,436 were in London. These were all sponsored 
students, i.e., scholarship holders or private students 
recommended by official bodies in their territories. 
(Unsponsored students constitute a particular prob- 
lem as they naturally meet greater difficulties than 
the others, but reliable figures for them are not 
available). Before the second world war, the great 
majority of students came from India, with the West 
Indies second, while, by present-day standards, a 
very small number came from West Africa. The 
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proportion from West Africa has since greatly in- 


creased and in the academic year 1954-55 the: 
numbers were: West Africa 4,016 ; East and Central 
Africa 1,267; West Indies 2534 : Far East 1,640; 
Cyprus, Gibralta, Malta 494; other territories 315. 


The first part of the book outlines Dr. Carey’s. 


methods of investigation and gives the theoretical 
background on which he bases his analysis of the 
data he collected. His material was obtained 
principally from answers to a questionnaire and from 
a series of interviews. About a third of the book 
is devoted to a group of case studies which covers: 
students from all regions and includes Portuguese 
and Liberian ‘control groups’. An illustration of 
Dr. Carey’s interpretation of the facts in their 
social context is his discussion of ‘colour tax ’—the 
practice of charging coloured students more than 
white for the same accommodation, which he con- 
cludes can obtain only where fairly general prejudice: 
is combined with little formal discrimination. 

This study produces more evidence that colonial 
students’ expectations when they arrive in England 
are such that they are almost bound to be disap- 
pointed, and that the hospitality in British families: 
which the British Council and other bodies arrange 
is often unsatisfactory to the students. It reinforces 
the view that living and studying in Britain puts too 
many strains on colonial undergraduates, and that 
the only satisfactory long term solution is the ex- 
tension of University education in their own countries 
and generous facilities here for post-graduate study- 
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GHANA INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATIONS 


Central London Fabian Society in association with 
the Colonial Bureau, is arranging an international 
reception on Friday, March 22nd, in honour of the 
achievement of independence by the Gold Coast. 
Those who have already accepted invitations include 
Mr. T. Hutton-Mills, the Commissioner for the Gold 
Coast, Mr. J. E. Jantuah, Deputy Commissioner, the 
Rt. Hon James Griffiths, M.P., the Rt. Hon. A. 
Creech-Jones, M.P., and Mr. James Callaghan, M.P., 
The reception will be held at 8 p.m. in Hampstead 


Town Hall. Further details will be given in our 
March issue. Tickets, price 6s. each, from Mrs. M. 
Winchester, 36, Temple Fortune Lane, N.W.11- 
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